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The Secretary Says: 


By all the means at our command, we must 
dramatize the importance of saving lives on the 
production front as we try to save them on the 
batile front. Americans deplore battle casualties 
yet are largely unaware of the thousands of men 
and women who lost their lives and were crippled 
at work last year. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, which has long 
experience in job safety, conferred with labor com- 
missioners from leading industrial States, the De- 
partment of Defense, and other appropriate Federal 
agencies. In complete agreement they developed 
a national plan for reducing work injuries. It ree- 
ognized the desirability of enlisting the coopera- 
tion of all existing agencies, both public and 
private. It attempts to avoid duplication with 
any effective, going program. It builds upon the 
responsibility and experience of State labor de- 
partments, their knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions within their borders, and their capacity to 
reach plants of all sizes with a safety message. 
It is an extension of the Bureau’s peacetime pro- 
gram which the 1949 President’s Conference cited 
as an important Government service. 

The Bureau will assist State labor departments 
who request and need help to develop special 
safety programs in defense and essential civilian 
industries; prepare materials to permit a speedy 
resumption of the successful safety training pro- 
gram inaugurated in World War II; conduct re- 
search and develop engineering standards for the 
control of new technological hazards; promote the 
safety and health of maritime and Federal civilian 
employees under recent transfers of functions to 
the Bureau; and carry on a promotional program 
in support of such activities. To provide ad- 
ditional information for planning and operating 
this defense safety plan, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with State Jabor depari- 
ments will extend its collection and analysis of 
injury frequency and causation data, particularly 
in defense industries, with greater breakdowns by 
State and industry 
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Labor leader advisers, w ho withdrew from sey eh 
lefense mobilization agencies in mid-February be- 
ause of inadequate representation at policy- 
naking levels, returned in early May with assur- 
nees that they will be given a stronger voice in 
wlicy making for the national defense effort 

The 2-month stalemate ended on May 3 when 
President Truman doubled the 9-man Wage 
Stabilization Board and granted the new 1S-man 
board authority to handle labor disputes in addi- 
tion to passing on wage problems, to which the 
original Board was limited 

Of the 18 members of the new board, 6 will 
epresent the public, 6 labor, and 6 management 

\leantime, under auspices of the United Labor 
Policy Committee, composed of representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and railroad brother- 
hoods, representatives of the workers in every 
branch of the defense mobilization program 
planned to resume their activities as advisers and 
policy-makers. They will work with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Defense, the 
National Production Authoritv, Defense Trans- 
portation Administration, National Security Re- 
sources Board, Price Stabilization Agency, and the 
Rent Control Administration. 

Board Members 

Members of the new Wage Stabilization Board 
Dr. George W 

University of 


ure Representing the public 

Taylor, professor of economics, 
Pennsylvania, named chairman of the Board: 
Clark Kerr of California, a member of the old 
Nathan P 
Feinsinger, professor of law at the University of 
Wisconsin; William M. Hepburn, dean of the 
Emory University Law School, of Atlanta; John 


nine-man board, vice chairman; 


Dunlop of Massachusetts, another member of the 
old Board, and Frederick H. Bullen of New York, 
former secretary of the New York State Mediation 
Board 

Milton M 
Olander, director of industrial relations for the 
Owen-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio; Alexander 
R. Heron, director of industrial relations for the 


The six industry members are 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco; Richard 
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P Doherty, director of emplover-cmplovee rela- 
tions for the National Association of Broadcasters 
Washington, D. C.; and three former members of 
the old Board, Henry Bradford Arthur of Illinois 
J Ward Keener of ¢ hio and Reuben B Robertson 
Jr., of Ohio 

Labor's six representatives are Joseph \ 
Beirne, president of the CIO Communications 
Workers of America; William C. Birthright 
president of the AFL Journeymen Barbers’ Union 
and John W 
CIO United Automobile Workers, and the thre 
holdover members, Harry C. Bates president 0 


Livingston, vice president ol the 


the AFL Bricklavers’ Union; Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent of the ClO Textile Workers’ Union and 
Elmer E. Walker, vice president of the AFL's 
International Association of Machinists 

Just when labor representatives would be named 
to the various defense agencies Was uncertain as the 
United Labor Policy Committee studied its avail- 
able labor leaders for the augmented program 
Al J. Haves, president of the Machinists,’ was the 
first to take one of the new posts, that of assistant 
to Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower 

Members of the United Labor Policy Committe« 
are 

From the AFL: President William Green 
Secretary-Treasurer CGreorg Meany, and Vice 
Presidents George M. Harrison, Dan W. Traey, 
and William C. Doherty. 

From the CIO President Philip Murray, ana 
Vice Presidents Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, and 
LS. Buckmaster, and Jacob Potofsky, of the CIO 
executive board 

From the Machinists: President Al J Haves and 
Vice President Elmer Walker. 

From the Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation: Chairman George Leighty and Secretary- 
Treasurer A. E. Lyon. 

In asking that labor be represented in the top- 
level of the mobilization effort, the committee 
pointed out that during World War II its repre- 
sentatives were largely confined to acting in an 
advisory capacity. The committee asked that it 
be given a bigger voice and a more active role in 


the present defense preparations 











All of the 44 State legislatures meeting in regular 
session this vear have proposed liberalizing amend- 
ments to the workmen’s compensation laws of their 
States. Eighteen have increased benefits pavable 
under the acts, some of these including all types of 
benefits 

In three States—Indiana, New Mexico, and 
Utah the benefits applying to occupational 
diseases have also been increased, while a Mary- 
land act lengthens the period during which benefits 
for pulmonary dust diseases may be paid, 

Coverage under the laws has been extended in 
several States. The Nevada law will now include 
employers having two or more employees instead 
of three or more. Colorado acts extend coverage to 
include certain public officials, and also make a 
special appropriation to be used as a reserve for 
benefits to civil defense workers 

Oregon emplovers engaged in operating aireraft 
for hire ria elect to be covered under the work- 
men’s compensation law of the State if they 
have fixed places of business in the State. In Mary- 
land the coverage of the law was extended to in- 
clude a considerable number of additional employ- 
ees, Including laborers, janitors, restaurant: em- 
plovees, bill collectors, and garage employees. A 


North Carolina act added firemen to its coverage 


Montana Fund 

In Montana a second injury fund was created 
by an appropriation of $20,000 from the industrial 
accident fund. The fund is to be maintained by 
payments of $500 in cases of death of employees 
having no dependents. Under this act if an em- 
plovee who has previously lost the use of a hand, 
arm, foot, leg, or eve suffers the loss of another 
such member, and as a result’ becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled by the combined 
injuries, the employer needs to pay only for the 
partial disability caused by the last injury. The 
employee, however, will receive permanent total 
benefits, the difference being paid out of the second 
injury fund. Montana is the forty-second State to 
create a second injury fund. 

A Nevada act increases, from 10 percent to 20 
percent, the rebates which may be made on 
premiums paid to the State insurance fund, in case 


of plants with good safety records. 
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Eighteen States Increase Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 


Numerous measures affecting the safety and 
health of workers have been introduced. Those 
that have been enacted include one in Indiana 
establishing a schedule of hours of work under 
compressed air, requiring rest periods graduated 
in length according to the amount of pressure ; and 
one in Oregon requiring the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, in case it finds a violation of a 
code or law involving the installation and main- 
tainance of certain safeguards, to post a notice 
calling attention to such unsafe conditions. Under 
an recent Rhode Island law, employers are required 
to notify the Division of Industrial Inspection of 
any fatal accident immediately rather than within 
18 hours, and an on-the-scene investigation must 


be made by an industrial Inspector, 


New Safety Law 

A new Idaho act amends the procedure to be 
followed by the commissioner of labor when he 
finds a violation of any law relating to safety and 
sanitary conditions. Instead of making a report to 
the Industrial Accident Board, as before, he is 
required to notify the emplover direct concerning 
the unsafe conditions and make recommendations 
for their correction. A new Montana law streneth- 
ens the code-making authority of the Industrial 
Accident Board, and places greneral responsibilits 
for safety on the employer 

Under another Montana act, a Department of 
Labor and Industry and a Department of Agricul- 
ture were created. Formerly there was one depart- 
ment—-the Department of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry. This action of the legislature was made 
possible by a constitutional amendment proposed 
in 1949 and adopted by referendum last Novem- 
ber. The duties of the newly created Department 
of Labor and Industry are to enforce all laws 
relating to hours of labor, conditions of labor, 
prosecution of employers who default in the pay- 
ment of wages, protection of employees, child 
labor, and free employment offices. 
Abolish Medical Fees 

Following a trend begun in 1949, Arkansas and 
Minnesota acts prohibit an employer from requir- 
ing an employee or applicant to pay the cost of any 
medical examination or any records required as a 
condition of employment. 
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Earnings in Manufacture 
Up Over Year, BLS Reports 


Gross average hourly earnings of production 
vorkers in manufacturing rose 9.6 percent from 
January 1950 to January 1951. Weekly earnings 
advanced somewhat more 13.2 percent because 
of the increase in the workweek from an average of 
9.7 hours in January 1950 to 41.0 hours in Janu- 
iy 1951, the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports 

Most of the rise in hourly earnings during the 
vear was the result of higher wage rates; part of it 
was due to increased premium overtime pay and 
toa small extent, shifts of workers to higher wage 
industries. Excluding the effect of premium over- 
time pay, hourly earnings increased 8.4 percent 
Excluding further the effect of shifts to higher payv- 
ng industries, the hourly earnings advanec 
amounted to 7.9 percent for the veal This rise, the 
closest’ available approximation to the rise in 
hourly wage rates, Was the same as the increase in 
the Consumers’ Price Index. 

The character of the upward trend of wages dur- 
ing 1950 was determined principally by the actual 
and anticipated economic changes arising from the 
Korean outbreak, superimposed on the rising wave 
of business activity that had distinguished the first 
part of the vear. From January to June 1950, 
average hourly earnings ino manufacturing in- 
ereased 2's percent; excluding premium overtime 
the rise was 1.7 percent. These increases were much 
smaller than in the early postwar vears but were 
larger than in 1949, 

After June, earnings moved up more rapidly. 
\verage hourly earnings increased 7.0 percent from 
June 1950 to January 1951; excluding overtime 
premiums, the increase was 6.6 percent. 

Gross average hourly earnings in most nonmanu- 
facturing groups rose less than the 9.6 percent 
increase in manufacturing from January 1950 to 
January 1951. A more detailed analysis of 1950 
wage trends will appear in the June 1951 Monthly 


Labor Rey ew . 


Equal Pay Bill 

On April 5 Representative Edna F. Kelly of 
New York introduced in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 3550, to provide equal pay for 
equal work for women; it was referred to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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New Leaflet Tells How 
Unions Can Fight Communism 


An 8-page leaflet, The Truth Crushes Commie 
Lies, recently released by the Department of 
Labor, briefly outlines how the Department’s 
Office of International Labor Affairs spearheads 
programs to fight world communism and tells how 
local unions can help support the world-wide fight 
in their own communities. Part of the cover is 
shown below. 

Local unions can help by sponsoring the visits of 
workers from foreign lands, the leaflet explains, 
and by inviting them to observe union meetings 
and democratic procedures, sit in on grievance and 
collective bargaining sessions, attend local civic 
and political functions, and visit American work- 


ers’ homes 





CRUSHES 
COMMIE LIES 





“Workers are communism’s first target.”’ said 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J Tobin hha foreword 


‘Democracy’s answer is free trade unions, fair 


labor conditions, and decent living standards. Not 
only are these right in themselves, but they are 
also the foundations of world peace and prosperity 
We are helping raise world standards to ours. The 
Soviets are lowering standards of their satellites to 
theirs.”’ 

The leaflet states that, under Soviet labor law, 
workers cannot bargain collectively, cannot choose 
or quit their jobs, dare not strike, and cannot form 
or join their own unions. 

Single copies of the leaflet will be mailed upon 
request, as long as the supply lasts. Additional 
requests will be filled as soon as a reprint becomes 
available, 











In his annual report to the thirty-fourth session 
of the International Labor Conference taking 
place this month in Geneva, Switzerland, David 
A. Morse, Director-General of the International 
Labor Office, appealed for what he called “an 
open world “a 

“We need an open world,” he said. “We need 
a wide understanding between all people 
No barrier should exist to the free movement 
of people and ideas. Without an open world we 
shall never be free from suspicion and fear, we 
shall hever move toward il SOCICTN of prosperity 
and peace a 

\lorse predicted sharp ana widespread retail 
price increases throughout the world as a result 
of rising raw material costs. He pointed out 
that despite the fall in value of money, real wages 
have shown a rising trend since 1939, but he 
warned that this upward trend might be retarded 
by the increased burden of defense programs 
“To some extent,” he said in his report, ‘‘the 
burden will be met out of rising’ productivity and, 
to a lesser extent, by absorbing remaining unem- 
ploved resources. For the rest, however, it will 
inevitably involve some reduction either in 
present living standards as consumption is re- 
duced, or in future living standards as investment 
is curtailed.” 

The Director-General’s report also revealed 
that the volume of world trade reached a new 
high level in 1950; that European industrial 
output in the second quarter of 1950 was up 10 
percent from the same period of 1949; and that 
unemploy ment, although higher in some countries 
in 1950 than in 1949, was still at a relatively 
low level except nh underdeveloped countries 
‘where a large amount of more or less concealed 


unemployment and underemployment persisted.” 


Requests Wage Discussions 

Last month, prior to the opening of the Con- 
ference, Morse had issued an invitation to the 
governments, employers, and workers of the 
ILO’s 62 member countries to take part during 
the session in a discussion of wage policies de- 
signed to avoid inflation. He hoped this debate 
would help these countries to arrive at wage- 


price poli 1es “designed oO promote the best 
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interests both of workers and of the community 
as a whole, in conditions of full employment and 
scarcity of labor. Governments, emplovers, 
and workers should agree on certain relevant 
basic goals namely : price stability , Wage Increases 
in proportion to the increases in the genera! level 
of productivity, and action to ensure for workers a 
fair share of the products of industry. Within 
this general framework the government, em- 
ployvers, and workers in each country should col- 
laborate to evolve machiners appropriate to 
their traditions, their administrative practices, 
and the stage of economic development for assess- 
ing the actual increases in money wages for 
particular classes of workers which will be con- 
sistent with the basic goals.”’ 

Morse also made public, before the Conference 
convened, the official positions of 24 governments 
concerning provisions to be included in a world 
social-security code. The social-security item was 
placed on the Conference agenda for discussion 
with a view to final adoption in 1952 of new inter- 
national regulations in this important field. 

On the question of equal pay for work of equal 
value by men and women, which was also on 
the agenda of the Conference, Morse stated that 
34 member nations had expressed their official 
attitude regarding the proposed international 
standards on this subject 


1AM Names Rudy Faupl 
To International Post 

The International Association of Machinists’ 
president, Al Hayes, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Grand Lodge Representative Rudy Faupl, 
of Milwaukee, as the union’s first international 
representative. 

Jn his new post, Faupl will work with free trade 
unions throughout the world, and will speak for 
the IAM in the councils of the International 
Metalworkers Federation and the International 
Transport Workers Federation, two free, demo- 
cratic world organizations with which the TAM 
has long been affiliated, Haves explained. 

Faupl will fly to Switzerland in July for the 
meetings of the International Metalworkers 


Federation 
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Norway Applies 
BLS Techniques 
On Productivity 


Labor-management cooperation to increase pro- 
duetivity is under way in the iron, metal, and 
mechanical industry in Norway. This is one of the 
programs on which the United States Department 
of Labor has been providing technical assistance 
to Norwegians under the auspices of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration 

Thirty management and union representatives 
from the Norwegian iron, metal, and mechanical 
industry at a conference in Oslo in February 1951 
made an agreement on methods of increasing pro- 
ductivity within the industry, according to reports 
reaching the United States Department of Labor 
from the Royal Norwegian Information Service 
and the United States Embassy in Oslo. This is to 
be done by means of better production planning 
through the use of work studies, the introduction 
of more efficient production methods, and the 
pavment of fair piecework rates. The conferees, 
emphasizing that higher output through better 
methods would be advantageous both to manage- 
ment and to labor, also agreed to establish an 
educational program to assure proper use of work- 
ing time, less absenteeism, and orderly conditions 
in the plants 

A resolution was approved requesting the Na 
tional Association of Mechanical Workshops and 
the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ 
establishing labor-manage- 


here none existed 


Federa- 
tion to cooperate in (1 
ment production committees w 
and increasing the activities of those already in 


existence and 2 


holding joint discussions by 
management, production committees, and shop 
stewards on methods which might increase pro- 
CuUctivits 

A Norwegian Machine Shop Practice Group of 
13 members was one of the first groups to visit the 
United States under the training program spon- 
sored by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
containing technical, super- 


tion. This group 


visory, and labor representatives and led by a 
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Rubber footwear and tires and tubes for Norwegian automobiles 
and bicycles are produced in factories near Oslo. 


Tech- 
nology, studied in this country from February 8 
to Mareh 21, 1950 

Within the past vear, three productivity 


professor from the Norwegian Institute of 


vroups 
with a total of 36 technical supervisory, and labor 
Norwegial 


Depart- 


union representatives from different 
industries have each spent a day at the 
ment of Labor conferring on cooperation of the 
public, management, and labor in raising labo 
standards; the situation of women in industry 
accident prevention; and price and productivity 
statistics, under the auspices of the ECA Technical 
They 


wegian shoe, garment, and pulp and paper in- 


Assistance Program represented the Nor- 
| 


dustries. As part of their training, these prod 


tivity groups spent 6 weeks visiting plants i 
different parts of the country observing practices 
which have increased output per man hour 

In addition, Svein Frederick Brenna, a statis 
Norwegian Central Bureau of 


tican from the 


Statistics, spent 3 months at the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics studying its methods of productivity 
measurement 

Per Sevaldson, a secretary from the Norwegia: 
Central Bureau of Statistics, also spent 3 months 
at the Department of Labor early in 1951 studving 
statistics of productivity and inter-industry rela- 


tions 
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One of the three exhibits displayed by the Department of Labor at the American Federation of Labor's Union Industries 
Show is pictured above. The show is an annual event and was held this year May 18-26 at Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. 


Employment Services Help High-School Seniors To Choose Jobs 


Because of the widespread use of the testing, 
counseling, and placement Services, it is easier 
today than ever before for high-school bovs and 
girls to make intelligent decisions as to the kinds 
of jobs they want and can get when they graduate, 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security reports. 

Today, in hundreds of high schools, both public 
and private, seniors are being given aptitude 
tests, job-counseling and placement — services 
which help them determine not only what fields of 
work they would like to enter but also what kinds 
of employment offer them the best chance for 
SUCCESS 

The services are made possible through the 
cuidanes and pupil personne! stalls of the school 
systems. Supplementing them are cooperative ai 
rangements set up yy the local offices of State em- 
plovment services ana local sehool svstems. In a 
preliminary May study, the Bureau established 
that cooperative arrangements have been made 
with more than 2,500 high schools 

Seniors and students who quit before their gradu- 


ution are tested with the General Aptitude Test 
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Battery, which was developed by the United States 
Employment Service and introduced for the first 
time just after the close of World War II. It 
tests the students in 10 basic aptitudes which 
have been found to relate to job success in 20 
broad fields of work covering about 2,000 occupa- 
tions. Among the abilities measured are general 
intelligence, verbal, numerical, clerical, spatial, 
manual deyterity, aiming, motor speed, form per- 
ception, and finger dexterity. 

Preliminary reports from 29 States in May to the 
Bureau of Employment Security showed that ap- 
proximately 100,000 seniors had been given apti- 
tude tests and counseling services and placement 
since last October. 

Asa result of aptitude testing and job counseling 
the students ean be placed more readily by the em- 
plovment service. In no case do the employment 
counselors or the school-guidance specialists tell 
the students what kind of work they should under- 
take. That is a matter for the students themselves 
to decide after they are helped to understand 
their interests, abilities, and the kinds of jobs 


which are open. 
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BES Launches Program 
To Assist Older Workers 


Older workers who have difficult job problems 
‘to get a “break.” 

Asa result of a recert five State survey revealing 
anv of the difficulties workers over 45 face in the 
bor market, the Department of Labor’s Bureau 

Employment Security is moving to put in oper- 
tion a  Nation-wide specialized employment 
runseling and placement program to help them 
et suitable jobs. 

The survey covered the job problems of 342,000 
York City - Los 


- Columbus, Ohio, and Lan- 


ider workers in New Angeles, 
Calif.; Houston, Tex 
easter, Pa. 

The purpose of the new services in the local pub- 
lic employment offices will be to promote maximum 
ise of older workers in the defense program as well 
as to assist older men and women to find jobs for 
which they are fitted 

The Bureau is sending each State emplovment 
security agency a new program guide outlining 
steps to be taken by local offices of the public em- 
plovment service to assist men and women whose 


neve presents special job problems 


Survey Findings 


Some of the high lights of the survey announced 
by the Bureau are as follows: 

1. Employment opportunities for older workers 
They 


are generally better when available labor supplies 


vary with conditions in the labor market 


are limited, but even in “tight ’ labor areas, age re- 
strictions are not uncommon. 

2 Although the job tenure of the older worker 
is no less secure than that of his vounger shop- 
mates, once unemploved, the older worker remains 
out of a job for a longer period 

3. The older worker who has a critical skill has 
a rendy market for it, and he is generally the only 
one in this group who does not face too much diffi- 
culty in finding new employment 

tf. Older workers tend to gravitate toward serv- 
ice Jobs apd skilled occupations. These occupations 
long with unskilled ones showed the smallest pro- 
portions of age restrictions 

5. Althoueh there is a broad divergence in em- 
plover attitudes, both formal and informal age re- 


quirements exist and there is a general misappre 
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hension that age is a badge of reduced productivity 


and efficiency 

6. The time in life a worker begins to experience 
age-connected job problems varies with the oecupa- 
tion, industry, and locality. It also indicated that 
many older workers, if unemploved for some time, 
suffer an understandable lowering of moral 


7. Although nearly all collective-bareg 


aininge pro- 
Visions contain seniority clauses and offer some pro- 
tection to older workers while they are emploved 
this protection does not alleviate thei job prob- 
lems when they are unemployed 

Employment counseling and placement services 
conducted experimentally showed that older work- 
ers who had the advantage of such services had 
twice as many job opportunities as those who did 


not 


NPA Issues 
New Weekly Bulletin 


The first issue of the Defense Production Record, 
the official weekly bulletin of the defense produc- 
tion program, was published on May 3 by the Offic 
of Public Information of the National Production 
Authority. 

The purpose of the Defense Production Record 
is to provide a concise, explanatory record of all 
official actions of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration and related Federal agencies; to interpret 
and explain the need for and purpose of such official 
actions; and to present such other factual informa- 
tion relating to defense production activities as 
may be of significance and service to the business 
community; all pursuant to Section 701 (b) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 


Subscription Rates 


Business enterprises, non-business institutions, 
and individuals wishing to receive the Defense Pro- 
duction Record directly may do so by placing a 
Docu- 


ments, Washington 25, D.C. The price ts $2.50 a 


subscription with the Superintendent of 


vear (S54 to foreign addresses Singlk 


copies are 


> cents each 
! 


Each issue of Defense Production Record will 


eover defense production avetivities tor a complete 


thro iwh Th I's- 


day). It will be mailed to subseribers each Friday 


week ending Thursday (Friday 


afternoon 























Many 16-year olds get factory jobs during school vacation. This job is legal under the Federal wage-hour law. 


What Vacation Jobs 
Minors Can Take 
Under Wage-Hour Law 


Eprror’s Nori 
were posed The Department of Lahor 18 n- 
debted to cooperating employers for their help 


The picture s on these pages 


in making the photographs 

With the closing of schools, many boys and girls 
will be seeking employment during the summer 
in factories, offices, wholesale houses, and other 
establishments covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. This law, often referred to as the wage- 
hour law, applies to emplovees engaged in or pro- 
ducing goods for interstate or foreign commerce 


School-age children and their employers can find 


vacation jobs which may legally be performed 
under the Federal law, if they are familiar with 
the minimum ages for employment under this act 

The child-labor provisions of this Federal law 
set a basic 16-vear-minimum age for children who 
work for employers subject to these provisions 
Among a large number and wide variety of vaca- 
tion jobs which may be performed by young 
workers 16 or over are: Occupations in food-proc- 
essing establishments, such as canneries, bakeries, 
flour mills, seafood houses, sett-drink bottling 
Dlants, dairies, and candy manufacturing; the 
making of garments and shoes; work in textile 
mills, print-shop jobs; telephone operators ; and 
wholesale and warehouse employment. 

There are, however, certain occupations that 
have been declared hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor, and minors who work at these particular 
occupations must be at least 18 years of age. All 
of these occupations have proved to be danget 
spots for young workers. Included among them 
are motor-vehicle drivers and helpers The wisdom 


of such an order is illustrated by the newspapet 
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This 14-year-old boy will have to find another job—Uncle Sam 
says he must be 16 to help in print shop work. 


Running (or riding on) a freight elevator is no job for this boy. 
The law sets an 18-year minimum for such jobs. 


account of a boy under IS who “suffered a frac- 
tured collarbone and brain coneussion” when he 
fell from a moving truck on which he was employed 
to help distribute newspapers 

Another hazardous occupation for workers undet 
1S which has caused fatal and serious accidents to 
minors is the operation of elevators and other hoist- 


ing apparatus, as well as the riding on freight eleva- 
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Work in food factories is popular among girls 16 and 17 years 
of age and is legal under Federal law. 


Girls and boys 14 and 15 can take vacation jobs in offices, as 
general office work is legal for this age group. 


tors. In an eastern city one of the outstanding 
l7-vear-old boys of the community was crushed 

to death while operating a freight elevator 
The other hazardous orders issued to date deal 
with jobs in explosive manufacturing plants, in 
mines and quarries, in plants that involve exposur 
to radioactive substances, and in the operation 
of power-driven woodworking, hot and cold 
3 
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metal forming, punching, and shearing machines. 
There are a few jobs which voungsters 14 and 
15 years of age may perform legally during the 
Summet! when schools are not in session, provided 
the daily hours do not exceed 8 and are worked 
after 7 a. m. and not later than 7 p. m. and the 
weeklv hours do not exceed 40 Usually such jobs 
re as inside messengers in banks, insurance com- 
Ppahles, and stock and grain exchanges, and as file 
clerks in offices. Under the amendments to the 
child-labor provisions, which became effective Jan- 
ary 1950, these voungsters under 16 are barred 
from employment in connection with communica- 
lon, transportation, warehousing, storage, con- 
struction, and public utilities, except office and 
sales work. Even the latter is not permitted if the 
duties are performed on trains, motor vehicles, 
aircraft, vessels, or other media of transportation, 
or at the actual site of construction 
The few exemptions to these minimum-age pro- 


visions are limited to (1) actors or performers 


motion pictures, theatrical, radio, and television 
productions emplovees engaged in delivering 
newspapers to the consumer—the newsboy who 
delivers the newspaper to your home; (3) children 


working for their parents in nonmanufacturing or 








tary of Labor to be hazardous for young workers; 
and (4) children employed at agricultural jobs out- 
side of school hours. 

Emplovers are advised to obtain age certificates 
for minors under 18 in general employment, and for 
minors claiming to be 18 or 19 in occupations de- 
elared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. Age 
certificates keep the teen-ager from jobs that en- 
danger his health and well-being, and protect the 
emplover from unintentional violation of the act. 

State employment and age certificates are ac- 
cepted as proof of age in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. These certif- 
icates are generally issued by 2 representative of a 
State labor or education departme nt, or by a local 
school official. In Idaho, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas, Federal certificates of age are 
issued by the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Divisions of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

When schools open in the fall, boys and girls 
should return to continue their education, the 
Divisions point out 

Further information about legal minimum ages 
for vacation employment may be obtained from 


any wage-hour office. 


Driving or acting as helper on a truck is prohibited for this 16-year old. He must be at least 18 for such work. 


nonmining jobs or in jobs not found by the Seere- 

































The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 


wanimously thai a union violaies the Taft- 


llariley Act by charging an initiation fee of $15 for 
id’ employees who failed to join before th 
1on’s effect 


hile charging “new” emplovees only $5 for initia- 


valid union-shop contract took 
Oth. 

The Board’s unanimous opinion said 
“Such a distinciion in initiation fees, which is 
based on a prior exercise by an emplovee of his 
atutory right to refrain from joining a labor or- 
mization, is plainly ‘discriminatory under all cir- 
imstances’ within the meaning of section 8S (b 
li is the first time that the Board Members have 


b) (5 


vhich forbids a union having a union-shop contract 


found a union in violation of section 8 
from charging “a fee inan amount which the Board 
finds excessive or discriminatory under all the cir- 
cumsiances.”’ The decision was signed by all five 
Board Members 
The Board ordered the union 

United Automobile Workers (CLO 
ach to 26 employees who had paid the discrimina- 
fee. The the 
Stamping & Manufacturing Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich “old” 


employees who had been members of a prior union 
Distriet 50 the Nin 


Loeal 753 of the 
io return SLO 
occurred at Ferro 


tory violations 


Twenty-two of the employees were 


in the plant of United 
Workers. 

The Board also ordered the company to reinstate 
one employee who, the Board found, was dis- 
charged by the company because of her refusal to 
pay the discriminatory fee. Finding that the com 
pany had knowledge of the union's discriminatory 


the Board ordered the COLLP Uy nnd 


dis 


the 
ihn 


practice on initiation fees at the time of 


{ hare, 


inion “yorntly and severally” to reimburse 


mplovee for the wages she lost 


In another phase of the case, the Board 


1) upheld the discharge of an emplovee who was 


automatically suspended” for a 2-month default 


in his dues but tendered his back dues after the 


mion had requested his discharge, and 
2) held the union liable for back pay to anothes 


tiplovee, who was discharged for defaulting his 


lies becuse the thon hrarcl lost mh auchorizatiion 
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he had signed for the check-off of his du 


pay. 


Ina third phase of the case 
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thr 


ihe establishment of a legal unior 
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date in order to induce employees to joir 


union-shop takes effect 
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warn emplovees of the impendin 


On this point, the Board said 


was privileged to 


rm 
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effective date ol the union-shop Clause 


Hinitation place don 
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ceontaihbed in 


section 
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becoming a membe 


contract covering the emplovees s in eff 


the union 


this reason we find 
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Canada Recruiting Women 


To Serve With Armed 
be 


Force 


Women will 


for Canada’s 
of the Navy, 


National 


Au 


recruited 


Army, 


Defence 


and 


> , 
Brooke 


in 


\ ? 


Claxton 


the House of Commons, rece 


“In all three services 


are a number of duties which expe 
ean be done us well or better by 
men. Clerks and stenographers 
trations 

There is also a whole new gro 
related lo radar and COULILURN l 
trol of ships or aircraft guns 
radar involves, in addition to th 
selves, personnel to compute tl 
moving ships or aircraft 

*\loreover, today pra \ 
telecommunications are ¢ 
Lctive and reserve units are hoo 
wide networks tnvols the « 
numbers of skilled perso \ 
work cunh be vers WW lor OV we 
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Higher Union Fees for Some Workers Ruled Discriminatory 
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union, during an organizing campaign preced 















\ new union for department store workers 
which starts with about 8,000 members of the R 
H. Maev Co. in New York City has been chart- 
ered by the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Headquarters of the organization will be at the 
CIO regional office, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City 

Currently operating as an organizing committee, 
the United Department Store Workers of America 
s headed by R. J. Thomas, assistant director of 
organization for the CIO. Samuel Kovenetsky, 
President of 1-S, the Maes store unlon, Is vice 
president and organization director. An additional 
vice president and members of the new union's 
executive board are still to be named Thomas will 
represent the new group on the CIO's executive 
Ourad 

Organization of the UCDSWA represents the 


latest in a series of attempts to organize depart- 


ment store workers. It supersedes the CIO De- 
partment Store Workers Organizing Committee 
established in February 195] 

The first CIO Department Store Organizing 
Committee was formed as early as October 1937 
This committee also was charged with organizing 
New York stores. For a time it functioned sepa- 
rately from the United Retail and Wholesale Em- 
plovees of America, chartered by the CIO in 
December 1937 from locals formerly affiliated with 
the Retail Clerks (AFL The Department Store 
Organizing Committee and Retail and Wholesale 
Emplovees eventually merged, adopting the name 
of Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
n Mav 1946 


1948 Secessions 
Late in 1948. a number of New York locals of 
the RWDSU withdrew from the union, resulting 
rm othe reported loss of about 30,000 members in 
New York. The immediate cause of the withdrawal 
the refusal of these locals to obey an ordet 
from the executive board of the union that they 
comply with the Communist affidavit requirements 
ol tive Taft-Hartley act The seceding locals 
banded together to form the Distributive Trades 
Which later became the Distributive 

Workers’ Union 
At the annual convention of the CIO held int 
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November 1948, Philip Murray, CIO. president 
pointed to the failure of the RWDSU to organize 
its jurisdiction. In December of the same vear, the 
CIO gave the job of organizing department store 
and men’s clothing store workers to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, leaving the remainde 
of the retail field to the RWDSi This step likewise 
was not too fruitful in terms of either winning new 
contracts or regaining those lost to the Distribu- 
tive Workers’ Union. As a result, the new United 
Department Store Workers’ Union was chartered 
by the CLO 


Three Active Unions 

The three principal unions now engaged in organ- 
izing department-store workers are the UDSWA 
the long-established Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL) and the Distributive, Process- 
ing and Office Workers Union (Ind.). The latter 
union was formed when the Distributive Workers 
merged with the Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural 
Workers and the United Office and Professional 
Workers. Both of the latter unions were expelled 
by the CIO during 1950 for allegedly following 
the Communist party line. 

Allan S. Haywood, organization director of the 
CIO, joined with Thomas and Kovenetsky in mak- 
ing the following statement about the UDSWA 

“While our immediate field of activity for the 
next few months will be in the metropolitan New 
York area, the United Department Store Workers 
has every intention of developing itself into a truly 
national union of store employes 

“We believe that many department-store em 
ploves in New York will weleome this chance to rid 
themselves of Communist infiltration into thet 
unions, and that in the United Department Store 
Workers of America they will find themselves as 
sisted in winning improvements in their living 
standards, their personal SCCUPILY, and their work 
ing conditions 

“On behalf of the CLO, we weleome all depart 
ment-store workers to our new organization and 
pledge them our every effort to build a strong, un 
dominated union that will represent truly Ameri 
can democratic ideals and that will work unceas 


ingly for economic and social justice.” 
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Machinery Plant Workers’ 
Wages Rise 3 to 13 Percent 


Increases in occupational average earnings be- 
veen November 1949 and January 1951 generally 
ried from 3 to 13 percent for plant workers in 29 
iportant centers of machinery manufacture. A 
uly made by the Department of Labor's Bureau 
Labor Statistics showed that slightly more than 
if of the advances were concentrated within a 5- 
» 10-percent range 


Increases of 10 percent or more were recorded 


r about a fourth of the occupations [01 which 
miparisons were available. These increases in 
inings reflected the widespread wage adjust- 
ments made in 1950. During the period from No- 
ember 1949 to January 1951, the total estimated 
employment in the machinery industry in the areas 


studied rose more than 25 percent 


Highest Paid 


Tool and die makers were the highest paid 
Hmong the selected occupations studied In Janu- 
ary 1951, about two-thirds of these workers had 
vage rates of $2 or more an hour. The proportions 
of workers earning at least $2 an hour in othet 
skilled occupations, class A assemblers, class A in- 
spectors, production machinists, and class A ma- 
chine-tool operators (drill press, engine lathe 
vrinding machine, and milling machine) ranged 
from S to about 50 percent 

Women were generally emploved in only a few 
of the selected occupations in areas of heavy con 
centration such as Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. In two numerically important occupa- 
lions, women averaged from $1.12 to $1.52 an hour 
as class C assemblers and from $1.08 to $1.51 as 
class C inspectors. In most instances the area 
levels of women in these occupations were from 3 


to 21 cents an hour lower than those of men 


Detroit Average High 

Average earnings in 20 of the 26 selected men’s 
wcupations were highest in areas located in the 
Great Lakes region. Detroit ranked first in 13 0 
eupations and recorded wage levels exceeding $2 
an hour for 7 occupations. Apart from tool and die 
inakers, class A inspectors in Pittsburgh were the 
only other group whose hourly earnings averaged 


more than S2 
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Defense Job Poster 
Soon To Be Released 


The poster shown below was developed by the 
Labor Department to assist Manpowe! officials to 
carry out their responsibilities for staffing de- 
lense plants and other essential activities. Printed 
in two colors on heavy paper, the poster is intended 
primarily for use In areas of labor shortages It 
should be valuable in persuading workers to ente! 
the labor force to take jobs In vetting iob appli- 
cants to take defense employment, and mm per- 
suading workers in non-defense jobs to transfer to 
defense employ ment 

Delivery of the posters is expected In the latt 
part of June. The first printing is for a smal 
number of posters As soon as copies are avail- 
able. il sample copy W ill be s« ht to ea h B lreau of 
Employment Security region and to each St 
Employment Security Ageney 

The poster was designed by B R Valos 0 
consultant of the U.S. Department of Labor 


WORK FOR DEFENSE 
a as A ML ke 


POSEE YouR LOCAL OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 














Building Trades Wages 
Up Slightly Over Quarter 


Union wage seales of building-trades workers 
during the first quarter of 1951 increased eight- 
tenths of one percent, as compared to an advance 
of 1.8 percent in the preceding quarter, according 
to the United States Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ quarterly survey of 
7 major building trades in 85 cities. 

Slightly over a sixth of the 543,000 construction 
trades workers covered by the survey were af- 
fected by the seale revisions reported for at least 
one craft in two-thirds of the cities studied. The 
Bureau's estimate of the average hourly wage 
scale of unionized workers in the building trades 
was S2.38 on April 2, 1951 

Union seales are the minimum wage rates 
agreed) Upon through collective bargaining between 
emplovers and trade unions Overtime bevond 
established maximum daily and weekly hours ts 
excluded The scales do not reflect either rates 
for apprentices or premium rates; thus, they do 


not represent total hourly earnings of union labor 


April Average 


The average union hourly seale in the construe- 
tion industry on April 2, 1951 was 2 cents above 
the level of January 2, 1951 and 17 cents above 
the January 3, 1950 estimated level of $2.21 

Although most of the upward adjustments 
reported effective during the quarter ranged from 
10 to 15 cents an hour. one of every 6 was for 7 
cents or less with a similar proportion providing 
for 25 cents. Painters showed the greatest: gain 


with an average mecrease of 5.6 cents for all 


workers in the trade: plumbers advanced 3.2 
ents, and electricians and plasterers 2.6 cents 

ae I Ay 

\ 

. i H 

ric 0. 7 1.9 $2. 38 $2. 91 $3. 50 
Car 3 x 1.65 | 2. 46 3. 25 
Kleetricia 1.0 2.6 190 2. 6S 3. 25 
Painter 2. 4 5. 6 150. 2.38 2. 65 
Plaster y 2. 6 2. 25 2. 90 3. 50 
Plumbe . = 2 9 2 00 2 6S 3. 10 
3 i abore! a 1.6 SS 1. 63 2. 34 








For the 12 months ending April 2, 1951, union 
wage scales in building trades advanced 7 percent, 
as compared tos percent ina similar period ending 
April 3, 1950, and to 9 percent in the 12 months 
ending April 1, 1949. Hourly wage scales of union 
construction trades workers have advanced ap- 
proximately 85 percent since June 1, 1939. 

Estimated increases in union rates from January 
2, 1951 and rate levels on April 2, 1951 in 85 
cities are shown in the accompanying table 
In computing average Increases, the increases in 


each trade were applied to all workers in the trade 


Kantor First To Get 
Distinguished Service Award 


Harry S. Kantor, 47-vear-old wage and hour law 
expert in the Labor Department, has received the 
Labor Department's Distinguished Service Certifi 
cate for his work with the Philippine Government 
in helping draft the new minimum-wage law for the 
island nation. 

Kantor received the certificate during a brief cer 
emony in Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin's 
office, attended by Labor Department officials and 
Philippine Embassy attachés, including Dr. Urba- 
no A. Zafra, commercial counselor at the Kmbassy 


Has Longest Service 

Kantor, who has been with the Labor Depart- 
ment since 1938 and has the longest service in the 
Wage and Hour Division, was also awarded a $200 
a Vear inerease in salary 

Kantor returned to the United States last month 
after spending more than 4 months conferring with 
Philippine Government officials on the wage and 
hour law, which has been passed by the Philippine 


Coneress and will go into effect August 6, 1951 


In making the presentation, Secretary Tobin 
stressed the “deep interest” of the U.S. Labor De- 
partment in the Philippine Republic and said it ts 
the Department’s intention to continue coopera 


tion with the Far Kast government. 


The Labor Department awards committee was 
established 3 months ago Kantor is the recipient 


of the first award to be recommended by the com- 


mittee 
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Employment of electronic technicians, critical 
orkers in the Nation’s defense mobilization pro- 
am, will expand rapidly in the next few vears, the 
department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
timates, 

\ high volume of electronic equipment is re- 
iired for the Armed Forces, and at the same time 
hat the defense program is demanding more tech- 
cians, the growing television servicing industry 


so needs many additional men 


In recent vears, the Armed Forces have becor 
ne of the largest users of radio, radar, and othe: 
electronic equipment. The Navy and the Air Fore 
re especially dependent upon electronic devices 
which ean “see” through darkness and foe, and can 
istinguish between friendly and enemy ships end 
reraft. All airplanes and ships are equipped with 
lectrenic devices. Most large artillery pieces and 
aval guns are aimed by electronic fire control ce 
vices Which greatly increase their accuracy. Other 
electronic devices guide explosive missiles, exploce 
shells when they come near the target, measure the 


depth of the sea, and detect submarines 


Military Needs Grow 

Many thousands of electronic technicians are 
needed by the Armed Forees. As the size of the 
military establishment increases, the need for skilled 
men will increase more than proportionately |x 
enuse the trend toward more compli ated equip 
ment limits the use of semiskilled technicians 

Employment will not inerease at the same rate in 
all of the main groups of electronic workers, BLS 
states. Emplovment of technicians in electronics 
and aircraft manufacturing will increase consider 
ably. The number of technicians who manufacture 
adio and television sets will drop as the volume of 
defense orders increases, but most of the companies 
manufacturing radios and television sets also man 
facture military equipment. Therefore, electront 
technicians will in many instances simply be shifted 
from civilian to military work. Additional workers 
will be hired, because for a given dollar volume 
production of military equipment requires more 
technicians than production of civilian equipment, 

Of all the groups of civilian technicians, the one 
vhich services military and industrial equipment 
villgrow most rapidly. Military equipment will be 
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Rapid Job Expansion Forecast for Electronic Technicians 






produced in such volume that the armed services 
will be unable to handle all of the installation and 
servicing with their own personnel. Much of this 
work will have to be done by the technical r pre 


sentatives of the major electronics manufacturers. 


In Civilian Transportation 


According to the Bureau, employment of civilian 
electronic technicians in air and sea transportation 
will increase moderately in the next few vears. This 
will result from expansion of airline passenger and 
freight traffic, both military and civilian, and of the 
Merchant Marine to supply our troops and support 
our allies in many parts of the world 

The number of home radio and television repair- 
men is expanding rapidly. Since the end of Wor! 
War IL. about 12.000.000 television sets have b 
pro luced and radio production has also beet 
high level. The demand for men in television rep: 
is directly related to the production of new sets 


At the present rate ol production this means 


rapid increase in the employment of 1 Visio! 
technicians. In the months ahead, howeve: t is 
likely that production will be cut so that mo 
military equipment can be manufactured. Even 
the growth of employment im television. rep: 


slows down, there will still be a large volume of 
hiring to replace men entering the Armed Forces 
and those taking other electronics jobs 

Most of the remaining major groups o 
electronic technicians will expand more slowly. T] 
rapid postwar growth of radio and television sta- 
tions has slowed down. Many new television sta- 
tions have been planned, but construction ts | 
held up pending channel allocations and later may 
be slowed down because of the defense progran 
Civihan radiotelephone and radiotelegrap 
munications such as police, fire, taxicab, and ov 
seas services Will also expand, but these are small 
fields of employment and most of the technicians 
in them are primarily operators 

Expanding employment in this occupation does 


not mean that it can absorb unlimited numbers o 


1) , 
capable of understand 


men. Only those who ar 
ing electrical and electronic theory and who haves 
the hecessary aptitude can expect to q alify. for 


the top-skilled jobs in this exacting work 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Pacific elephone & TJ egraph Co. « BY Telephone Co 
Nevada —Traflic Department—Interstate (Northern 
California and Nevada Communications Workers 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FABRICATED Metrat Propucts 


\ { Build Metal Industries—Intrastate, New York 
Bridg American Federation of Labor 
Foop 
Amalgamated Sugar Co Interstate Federa Labor 
| AFI 
\ rican Crvstal Sugar Co Interstate Federal Labor 
{ AFI 
(rrea Wester Sugar ( Interstat Federal Labor 
| AFI 
| Scagram & S = Interstate Dist I AKI 
Mo I | Processors Associat NI ert Calif 
Scare AFI 
MACHINE! 
| ‘« Sharpe Manufacturing ¢ Providence, R. 1 
\la AFL 
1) Vise Specialties, Tn Cicer ] llectrica 
Indenend 


Deere & Co John Deere Plow Works Moline. Til 


O ( ! Charles Cit lowa—Eleetrical (Ind 
Oliver Corp South Bend, Ind electrical (Ind 
MININ¢ 
Phelps Dodge Corp Bisbee, Ariz Mine, Mill, Smelter 
Ind 


P ps Dodge Corp Morenci, Ariz Mine, Mill, Smelter 


‘ Pulp & Paper Co.—Waukauna, Wis.— Paper 


Primary MetaL INpDUSTRIES 


Bol Alur ui & Brass Corp.—-Detroit, Mich Aut 
Cl 
International Smelting & Refining Co Perth Amboy 
J Mechanies Educational Society (Ind 


Carbide & Carbon Corp., Eleetro Metallurgica 


I) \ W. Va Gas, Coke, Che eal (CIO 
PRINTING ND PUBLISHIN¢ 
( cau Ne paper Put her Association —-C hicago, 
I | ra} al (AFI 
! received by the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
local ire’ t yet nrecord 
16 


SHORS 


Craddoek-Terry = Shoe Corp Lynchburg, Va s 


STONE, CLay, GLass PRopwuctTs 


Johns- Manville Corp Intrastate. New Jersey Federa 
Labor Union (AFL 


TextTiILe Mitt Propvers 


(joodall-Sanford, Ine Sanford, Maine—Textil AFL 

Sloane-Blabon Corp.—-Interstate (New Jersey and Pem 
sVivania Rubber (CLO 

Wa Whitman Co Lawrenee, Mass Textile AFI 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Alabama Dry Dock «& Shipb lding Co Mobile, Ala 
Marine & Shipbuilding CLO 

Borg-Warner Corp., Warner Gear Division— Munei 
Ind Anto (CIO 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wright) Aeronautical Division 
Wood Ridge, NX. J.—Auto (CLO 


Woop Propucts 


Wood Conversion Co Cloquet, Minn Pulp AK] 


Conferences—Conventions 


Julv 2.6-—-Meeting of Experts on the Status and Cond 
tions of Emplovirent of Domestic Workers (Interna 
tional Labor Organization Geneva, Switzerland 

luly 9 — Washington State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Spokane, Wash 

July 16-—-Retail Clerks International Association (AFI 

Washington, D.C 
30—Railroad Yardmasters of America (AFI Mi 

wanukee, Wis 


$50,000,000 Miners’ Vacation 


An estimated 500,000 anthracite and bituminous 
coal miners will go on paid vacations from June 
30 to July 9. Each will receive $100 from his 
employer under contracts with the United Min 
Workers (Ind.) which began in 1941 

The 1941 contract prov ided $20 for the vacation 
period This was increased to $50 in the 1945 con 
tract; to $75 in the 1945 contract; and to $100 in 
1946. The UMW = says it is the first: union to 


obtain an industry-wide paid vacation contract 
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Some Current Publications 


Strengthening the Economy: Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor.—A report of the business of the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. 318 pp. 75 cents. 

Metal-Forming, Punching, and Shearing Machines.— Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 139. A report on the hazards to young workers in operating 
power-driven metal-forming, punching, and shearing machines. 37 pp. 20 
cents. 

Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation, Jan. 1, 1950-Novr. 1 
1950.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 143. This publication covers 
laws enacted between January 1, 1950, and November 1, 1950, by the State 
legislatures and the Eighty-first Congress of the United States (Second Session 
52 pp. 20 cents. 

Conventions of the AFL and CIO in 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial 
No. R. 2024. Role of AFL and CIO in international affairs, the defense pro- 
gram, and labor unity. Reprinted from the November 1950 and January 1951 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 9 pp. Free. 


Family Budget of City Worker, October 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1021. Estimates of the dollar costs of the city worker's family 
budget for 4 persons in 34 cities for October 1949 and October 1950. 6 pp 
5 cents. 

Butch Gets the Works.— Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 149. A pocket- 
sized booklet on the hazards of horsepiay on the job. Popularly written and 
amusingly illustrated. 8 pp. 5 cents each; $3.75 for 100. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
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